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TO  THE 


BOARD  OF  NATIONAL  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 


Gentlemen  : 

The  relation  I  have  held  to  the  enterprise  committed  to  your 
superintendence,  makes  it  proper  for  me  to  communicate  to 
you  some  views  which  have  regulated  my  efforts  during  the 
past  year. 

I  have  supposed  that  the  methods  by  which  I  could  lend  aid 
to  his  enterprise,  were,  by  efforts  to  concentrate  the  interests  of 
my  own  sex  in  promoting  it,  and  by  contributing  the  results  of  , 
my  own  experience  to  methods  and  institutions  for  training 
teachers. 

The  first  year  of  the  operation  of  your  Board,  it  was  my  de¬ 
partment  to  carry  on  the  correspondence  involved  in  selecting 
teachers,  to  aid  in  preparing  them  for  their  duties,  to  decide  on 
their  locations,  and  to  correspond  with  them  after  their  arrival, 
in  order  to  learn  their  situation  and  wants.  The  two  first 
classes,  numbering  in  all  sixty-eight,  were  thus  committed  to 
my  care.  A  Committee  of  ladies  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  since  the 
first  year,  have  performed  the  duties  relinquished  by  me. 
Since  then  my  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  care  of  the 
teachers  located  by  my  instrumentality,  which  demanded  an 
extensive  tour  at  the  West.  During  the  time  thus  employed,  I 
directed  special  attention  to  enquiries  relative  to  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  organizing  High  Schools  in  the  newer  portions  of  our 
country,  with  reference  to  their  instrumentality  in  training  ' 
teachers  for  their  own  immediate  vicinities. 

The  grand  enquiry  as  to  the  best  mode  of  organizing  institu¬ 
tions  for  training  teachers  on  the  soil,  I  regard  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  question  of  the  age — and  one  not  to  be  settled  by  any 
individual,  but  rather  by  the  combined  influence  of  experi¬ 
ments,  discussions  and  long  protracted  experiments.  This, 
also,  I  deem,  will  prove  the  most  important  department  of  the 
enterprise  committed  to  your  wisdom  and  counsels,  and  I 
therefore  beg  permission  to  present  to  you,  a  brief  outline  of  my 
own  observation  and  experience,  in  reference  to  the  organiza- 
tion  of  High  Schools, 
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The  institutions  for  education  in  our  country  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  with  reference  to  their  organization.  The 
first  class  embraces  those  which  are  conducted  on  the  monar¬ 
chical  principle,  This  class  includes  those  in  which  thehonor, 
responsibility  and  authority  all  centre  in  one  person,  who 
either  performs  all  the  labor  himself,  or  employs  subordinates 
entirely  under  his  own  control. 

The  second  class  are  those  which  are  conducted  on  the  de¬ 
mocratic  principle.  The  distinguishing  features  of  this  class 
are  these: 

1.  In  the  business  of  instruction,^  each  teacher  is  the  head  of 
a  given  department,  for  the  success  of  which,  he  alone  is  re¬ 
sponsible  in  regard  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  institution. 

2.  A  regular  course  of  study ^  so  established  as  to  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  classes  and  to  ensure  the  completion  of  an 
entire  and  systematic  course. 

3.  The  government  vested  in  the  united  body  of  instructors, 
who  decide  by  a  majority. 

4.  A  corporate  body  to  manage  finances,  and  to  act  as  a 
Board  of  appeal  in  cases  of  difficulty  among  the  instructors. 

Our  professional  schools  and  a  few  of  our  universities  are 
democratic  in  every  respect;  as  all  the  instructors  are  on  a  per¬ 
fect  equality,  and  there  is  no  such  office  as  President,  or  any 
official  head.  Our  Colleges  are  also  entirely  democratic  in  the 
four  respects  above  named.  Most  of  them  have  a  President 
as  a  presiding  officer,  but  he  ranks  only  as  ^frimus  inter  pa¬ 
res  f  and  has  no  individual  authority  over  his  associates. 

Until  this  time,  most  of  the  High  Schools,  and  also  the  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools  of  this  country,  have  been  conducted  on  the  mo¬ 
narchical  principle.  My  own  experience  has  been  chiefly  in 
institutions  of  this  character.  For  ten  years  I  had  charge  of  the 
Hartford  Female  Seminary  in  Connecticut,  which  eventually 
numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  and  eight  or  ten  assist¬ 
ant  teachers.  The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  that  rested  upon  me  as  Principal. 

First  the.  financial,^  requiring  me  to  regulate  terms  of  tuition, 
prices  of  board,  salaries  of  teachers,  collecting  of  bills,  dis¬ 
bursing  of  all  monies,  and  in  some  cases  the  control  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  pupils,  together  with  keeping  all  the  accounts  thus 
involved. 

Next  the  instruction,^  requiring  me  to  decide  on  the  course  of 
study  ;  to  examine  and  decide  on  school  books  ;  to  superintend 
the  assistant  teachers,  and  when  deficient,  to  train  them  for 
their  duties  ;  the  examinations  needed  in  classing ;  the  arran¬ 
ging  of  the  classes  and  hours  of  recitation,  and  all  the  other 
details  connected  with  instruction. 

Next  the  government,^  requiring  me  to  originate  all  rules  and 
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regulations,  to  devise  inodes  of  enforcing  them,  and  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  all,  to  secure  the  example  and  efficient  co-operation  of 
the  assistants  in  sustaining  the  rules. 

Next  the  miscellaneous  duties  of  a  Principal — such  as  receiv¬ 
ing  company,  the  care  of  the  pupils  out  of  school  hours,  the 
responsibility  in  regard  to  their  health,  medical  treatment, 
their  deportment  in  boarding  houses,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
particulars  that  cannot  be  detailed. 

Lastly  the  teaching  six  hours  a  day  myself,  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  the  moral  and  religious  influences  of  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

The  result  was  that,  in  attempting  to  sustain  all  these  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  my  health  was  entirely  and  irretrievably  prostra¬ 
ted.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  the  President  of  a  college  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  should  be  required  to  assume  all  the 
responsibilities  now  divided  among  corporation,  president,  pro¬ 
fessors,  tutors,  steward,  and  treasurer,  there  would  he  no  greater 
demand  made  upon  him,  than  now  often  rests  upon  the  Princi¬ 
pal  of  a  High  School  like  the  one  I  conducted.  Fora  College 
receives  young  men  so  prepared  as  to  be  arranged  in  only  four 
classes,  the  instructers  are  all  trained  for  their  special  duties, 
and  the  President  instructs  only  one  or  two  hours  a  day  and  in 
branches  with  which  he  is  perfectly  faitiiliar.  But  in  many 
High  Schools,  especially  those  for  young  ladies,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  ages  and  degrees  of  advancement,  all  sorts  of  studies 
and  accomplishments  are  demanded,  and  five  or  ten  times  as 
many  classes  must  be  formed  as  ever  exist  in  a  College,  or  else 
parents  withdraw  patronage.  At  the  same  time,  a  female  Prin¬ 
cipal  often  has  to  train  both  herself  and  her  assistants  for  de¬ 
partments,  in  which  their  past  education  has  been  neglected. 

The  evils  involved  in  the  organization  of  High  Schools  on 
the  monarchical  plan  are  these.  In  the  first  place,  but  a  very 
small  number  of  persons  are  qualified  to  perform  the  compli¬ 
cated  duties  required.  Some  can  govern  well  but  are  not  thor¬ 
ough  as  teachers.  Some  are  excellent  as  instructors  but  fail 
in  government.  Some  fail  in  financial  management.  Some 
fail  in  the  tact,  or amiableness,  without  which  a  Principal  can¬ 
not  secure  good  assistants,  nor  live  harmoniously  with  subordi¬ 
nates.  And  thus  multitudes  of  High  Schools  fall  through  from 
the  failure  of  the  very  first  person  who  attempts  these  duties. 

Next,  when  such  an  institution  is  fairly  started,  under  a  com¬ 
petent  Principal,  the  labor  and  responsibilities  are  so  excess¬ 
ive,  that  either  health  is  destroyed,  or  the  person  removes  to  a 
post  demanding  less  labor  and  care.  This  is  especially  true  of 
female  Principals. 

Again,  when  a  successful  Principal  leaves,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  find  a  competent  successor;  and  if  one  is  obtained, 
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usually,  it  is  one  who  has  original  notions  and  plans,  and  is 
unwilling  to  adopt  the  methods  and  plans  of  a  predecessor — 
consequently  every  thing  is  changed. 

Wearied  with  repeated  disappointments  and  mismanage¬ 
ment,  annoyed  by  the  expense  of  constanily  changing  books 
and  modes  of  instruction,  the  public  withdraw  support,  and 
often  such  institutions,  after  a  temporary  season  of  prosperity, 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  property  invested  in  buildings  and 
furniture  is  useless  for  the  end  designed. 

To  illustrate  the  foregoing,  I  will  instance  a  few  cases.  The 
Hartford  Female  Seminary,  when  I  left  it,  had  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils,  a  corps  of  well  trained  instructors,  and  a  reg¬ 
ular  course  of  study  instituted.  ,  I  was  the  first  Principal,  and 
my  health  failed.  The  institution  then  passed  to  a  gentleman, 
who  in  a  year  left  for  a  less  laborious  post.  Then  a  second 
gentleman  took  it,  and  in  a  few  years  it  run  down  in  his  hands. 
Then  a  lady  took  it,  and  in  a  year  was  married.  Then  anoth¬ 
er  lady  took  it,  and  in  less  than  two  years  was  married.  Then 
another  lady  conducted  it  a  few  months,  and  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent  has  held  it  less  than  a  year.  The  mother  of  a  pupil 
educated  in  this  institution,  being  wealthy,  determined  to 
raise  up  an  institution  like  mine,  at  the  West,  where  she  resi¬ 
ded.  For  this  purpose  she  and  her  family  connexions  spent 
$20,000  in  a  noble  building,  furniture  and  apparatus.  After¬ 
wards  she  gave  $10,000  for  a  fund.  The  first  Principal  was 
unequal  to  her  duties,  and  left  in  a  short  time.  The  next  lady 
remained  about  a  year,  and  then  mairied.  Next  came  a  lady, 
who  in  about  two  years  lost  her  health.  Next  came  a  lady 
who  in  less  than  two  years  was  married.  Next  came  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  in  about  a  year  left  for  an  easier  post.  Next  came 
the  present  incumbent,  who  has  held  the  place  about  two  years. 

In  another  western  city  the  citizens  put  up,  by  subscription, 
a  large  and  convenient  building  for  a  Female  Seminary,  and 
furnished  it.  Immediately  the  same  discouraging  changing  of 
Principals  ensued,  and  when  I  visited  the  place  the  whole 
thing  was  ended  and  the  building  used  for  other  purposes.  I 
could  detail  more  than  twenty  similar  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  own  eye,  either  at  the  East  or  the  West. 

The  evils  involved  in  this  state  of  things  are  Legion,  and 
fatal  to  any  system  that  aims  at  securing  even  the  decent 
training  of  teachers  for  their  profession.  The  majority  of 
schools  in  the  newer  states,  and  in  all  our  smaller  towns,  must 
be  taught  by  persons  educated  in  their  immediate  vicinities. 
For  though  Normal  Schools  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  teach¬ 
ers  may  greatly  multiply,  they  will  not,  at  least  in  this  gene¬ 
ration,  supply  a  tenth  part  of  our  schools.  As,  then,  it  is  our 
High  Schools,  all  over  the  nation,  that  have  furnished,  and 
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will  furnish  the  great  body  of  our  teachers,  the  evils  that  have 
been  set  forth  must  extend  through  all  the  ramifications  of  our 
educational  system.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  our  colleges  and  professional  institutions  cannot  spell 
well,  or  write  a  decent  letter.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  large 
a  number  of  teachers  who  are  conducting  High  Schools  are 
deficient  themselves  in  the  primary  branches,  so  that  they 
could  not,  if  they  would,  teach  reading  and  writing  properly. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why,  though  much  is  spent  by  the 
wealthy  for  female  education,  it  is  so  desultory,  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory. 

The  main  question  now  arises,  is  there  anything  insuperable 
in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  organization  of  High  Schools  on 
the  democratic  principle^  and  thus  to  gain  that  division  of  labor 
and  responsibility,  which  in  all  the  complex  business  of  life 
alone  secures  thoroughness  and  stability?  This  question  I 
have  been  led  to  examine  especially  in  reference  to  the  newer 
portions  of  our  country,  where  the  organization  of  such 
schools  involve  greater  difficulties  and  increased  liabilities  to 
change. 

The  increased  embarrassments  in  the  establishment  of  High 
Schools  in  our  newer  settlements  arise  from  these  facts  : 

A  want  of  union  consequent  on  a  heterogenous  population  ; 
the  increased  stringency  of  sectarian  jealousy,  resulting  from 
the  increased  difficulties  in  supporting  small  and  feeble 
churches,  and  their  ministry;  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  com¬ 
petent  teachers  on  the  ground,  or  from  abroad  ;  and  the  con¬ 
stant  influx  of  incompetent  teachers,  making  high  preten¬ 
sions  and  involving  constant  disappointment,  this  resulting  in 
consequent  suspicion  and  distrust  towards  the  good  teachers 
that  may  follow.  To  these  may  be  added  the  impulsive,  gen¬ 
erous  and  enterprising  character  of  Western  society,  leading 
to  the  hasty  adoption  of  proposed  schemes  for  public  benefit, 
till  repeated  disappointments  breed  distrust  of  all  schemes  and 
their  originators. 

After  having  visited  the  newer  Western  States  to  inquire 
and  investigate,  and  after  organizing  a  High  School  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  Iowa,  as  a  preliminary  expeiiment  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  met,  I  am  led  to  propose  the  following  plan  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  discussion,  as  one  calculated  to  secure  perma¬ 
nency  and  success  to  Female  High  Schools,  especially  in  our 
newer  States.  This  plan  is  designed  to  embrace  the  four  par¬ 
ticulars  constituting  the  democratic  mode  of  organization,  viz: 

First,  the  business  of  instruction  divided  into  departments, 
each  having  a  responsible  head. 

Second,  a  course  of  study  instituted  to  prevent  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  classes,  and  securing  a  systematic  and  thorough 
education. 
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Third,  the  government  vested  in  the  united  body  of  instruc¬ 
tors,  who  decide  by  a  majority. 

Fourth,  a  corporate  body  to  manage  finances,  and  to  be  a 
Board  of  appeal  in  cases  of  difficulty  among  teachers. 

In  carrying  out  the  details  of  these  general  principles,  under 
the  first  head  I  would  submit  the  following.  In  reference  to 
the  extensive  neglect  of  thoroughness  in  the  primary  branches 
all  over  our  country,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  all  who  are  to 
be  teachers  especially  need  to  be  thoroughly  trained  in  these 
branches,  it  is  proposed  that  the  departments  of  instruction 
have  special  regard  to  the  primary  branches.  Let  the  first 
department  be  that  of  Reading  and  Spelling,  and  the  teacher 
of  this  department  be  the  Principal  of  a  model  school  for 
young  children,  who  are  learning  to  read,  and  are  studying 
the  first  small  books  in  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  History. 
This  school  to  be  under  the  same  roof  with  the  High  School, 
and  this  teacher  to  have  charge  of  all  the  reading  classes  of 
the  High  School.  At  certain  hours  she  can  then  send  out 
her  classes  in  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  History  to  the 
teachers  having  charge  of  these  branches,  and  receive  reading 
classes  in  their  place. 

Let  the  second  department  be  that  of  Arithmetic^  and  the 
teacher  of  this  department  be  responsible  for  the  thorough  in¬ 
struction  of  every  pupil  in  both  schools. 

Let  the  third  department  be  Writing  and  Composition,  and 
the  teacher  of  this  be  responsible  for  securing  to  every  pupil 
a  good  handwriting,  and  al^ility  to  compose  and  arrange  a 
handsome  letter. 

Let  the  fourth  department  be  Geography  and  History. 

Then  let  all  the  higher  branches  be  divided  among  the  four 
teachers  of  these  departments,  to  suit  their  qualifications  and 
convenience,  aiming  at  the  same  time  to  give  each  teacher  the 
branches  most  naturally  connected  with  her  department. 
Thus,  to  the  teacher  of  Arithmetic  might  be  assigned  Geome¬ 
try,  Algebra,  and  Natural  Philosophy  ;  to  the  teacher  of  Com¬ 
position,  Rhetoric,  English  Criticism  and  Classics,  &c. 

By  this  method  every  pupil  in  school  would  be  brought  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  each  teacher,  in  some  one  of  the  primary 
branches. 

In  the  department  of  government  the  united  body  of  teach¬ 
ers  would  decide  on  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  enforced, 
and  then  appoint  that  one  of  their  number  who  is  best  quali¬ 
fied,  to  administer  them.  It  would  then  be  her  business  to 
assemble  the  school,  call  the  roll,  receive  excuses,  keep  the 
records  of  lessons,  and  maintain  all  the  rules  of  order,  punctu- 
ality,  and  neatness. 

In  regard  to  the  classifying  of  the  school,  each  teacher 
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would  examine  all  the  pupils  in  her  own  department,  and 
decide  which  class  each  should  enter  in  her  department,  and 
then  the  general  arrangement  of  classes  would  be  decided  on 
by  the  united  body  of  teachers.  They  would  then  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  superintend  the  whole  department  of 
instruction,  who  should  visit  all  the  classes,  to  observe  whether 
the  mode  of  instruction  agreed  on  was  faithfully  carried  out 
by  all,  and  for  this  purpose,  to  her  fewer  recitations  should  be 
assigned  than  to  the  other  teachers. 

In  regard  Xo  finances^  all  arrangements  would  be  agreed  on 
by  the  Board  of  Teachers,  and  then  one  of  their  number  be 
appointed  to  receive  and  disburse  all  monies,  and  to  keep 
accounts. 

Thus  the  responsibility  of  superintending  instruction  would 
rest  on  one  teacher,  the  government  on  another,  and  the 
finances  on  the  third.  To  the  fourth  might  be  assigned  a 
more  important  responsibility  than  either,  and  that  is,  the  care 
of  the  habits,  manners,  and  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  the  pupils.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  the  experiment  tried, 
can  realize  how  much  can  be  effected  by  a  teacher  of  the  requi¬ 
site  tact  and  talents,  who  has  this  department  committed  to 
her  especial  charge.  I  have  witnessed  results  in  curing  de¬ 
fects  of  character  and  habits  by  teachers  who  made  this  a 
special  aim,  that  would  seem  almost  incredible,  and  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  practical  and  most  effective  department  of  labor 
that  may  be  carried  out  by  such  a  systematic  division  of  res¬ 
ponsibilities.  And  our  Colleges  never  will  fulfil  their  most 
important  aim,  till  this  department  is  provided  for  as  it  never 
yet  has  been. 

To  complete  this  organization  there  should  be  a  corporate 
body  to  hold  the  properly  invested,  and  to  act  as  a  Board  of 
appeal.  This  body  would  appoint  the  teachers  and  decide 
whether  they  should  receive  a  stated  salary,  or  divide  the 
tuition  fees  among  themselves.  As  to  the  question  whether 
one  of  these  teachers  shall  be  an  official  head,  like  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  our  colleges,  I  deem  it  a  matter  of  small  importance, 
though  I  think  the  institution  would  move  more  harmoniously 
without  such  an  office.  Ii  is  not  possible  to  arrange  complicated 
interests  to  be  conducted  by  the  united  action  of  selfish  and 
imperfect  beings,  without  constant  liabilities  to  dissension,  but 
the  experience  of  all  our  great  firms  of  mercantile  business,  as 
well  as  the  experience  of  our  professional  schools  of  theology, 
law  and  medicine  all  prove,  that  in  all  divisions  of  labor  and 
responsibility,  the  decisions  of  a  majority  are  sufficient  without 
any  official  head. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  female  teachers,  associated  as  equal 
partners,  I  have  had  some  opportunities  to  observe.  While 
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conducting  the  Institution  at  Hartford,  I  was  requested  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  to  select  a  Principal 
and  assistants  to  conduct  an  Institution  for  them,  on  the  same 
plan  as  my  own.  I  strongly  advised  a  trial  of  so  much  of  the 
democratic  plan  as  the  placing  all  the  teachers  on  an  equality. 
In  consequence,  three  of  my  pupils  conducted  the  institution 
there,  on  this  plan  for  ten  years,  with  great  success,  and  with¬ 
out  any  jar  or  difficulty.  When  one  was  married  I  sent 
another  to  take  her  place,  and  the  plan  was  interrupted  there, 
only  by  the  removal  of  these  Associate  Teachers  to  anoth¬ 
er  more  important  place,  where  they  continued  the  same 
method.  I  also  established  an  institution  on  the  same  plan, 
in  Cincinnati,  first  organizing  it  with  my  sister  and  myself  as 
Associate  Principals,  and  then  relinquishing  it  to  three  Asso¬ 
ciate  Teachers.  This  institution  flourished  five  years,  and 
ended  because  the  Catholic  bishop  purchased  the  building 
where  the  school  was  conducted,  and  a  time  of  general  finan¬ 
cial  distress  prevented  action  to  provide  another.  The  next 
institution  conducted  on  the  democratic  principle,  that  came 
under  my  observation,  was  the  Female  Seminary  atMonticello 
Ill.  which  in  organization  comes  the  nearest  to  the  plan  herein 
presented  than  any  I  have  ever  seen.  This  promises  to  be  the 
most  permanent  of  any  High  School  I  have  ever  known  either 
at  the  East  or  the  West.  It  is  conducted  entirely  by  ladies,  and 
though  one  of  them  takes  the  name  of  Principal,  it  will  be 
found,  that  its  organization  embraces  all  of  the  four  particulars 
I  have  set  forth  as  constituting  the  democraiic  organization. 

This  method  of  organizing  Female  High  Schools  would  in¬ 
volve  the  following  advantages. 

1.  It  would  secure  permanency^  both  to  the  institution  itself 
and  to  Its  system  of  instruction  and  government.  The  ill 
health,  or  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  associates  would  then  in¬ 
volve  no  more  risk  to  the  institution  than  the  change  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  one  of  our  colleges. 

2.  It  would  secure  thoroughness^  especially  in  the  primary 
branches.  When  a  teacher  feels  that  all  the  bad  spelling  or 
bad  handwriting  in  an  institution  will  be  attributed  to  her  neg¬ 
lect,  she  will  be  sure  to  adopt  efficient  measures  to  secure  thor¬ 
oughness.  And  so  in  all  other  branches. 

o 

3.  It  will  tend  to  preserve  the  health  of  female  teachers, 
which,  in  present  modes,  is  perishing  to  an  alarming  extent. 
I  could  give  statistics  that  would  support  the  opinion  that  of 
teachers  conducting  schools  where  the  higher  branches  are 
tanght,  more  than  one  half  lose  their  health  in  five  or  six  years 
of  service. 

4.  This  method  lays  the  foundation  for  a  class  of  Normal 
Schools  much  more  economical,  and  capable  of  much  more  ex- 
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tensive  adoption  than  those  now  established  in  New  England 
and  New  York.  The  Normal  School  of  the  State  of  N.  York 
at  Albany,  is  in  fact  nothing  but  a  well  conducted  High  School 
having  a  Model  School  of  young  children,  with  lectures  and 
exercises,  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  their  peculiar  duties. 
A  large  outlay  of  funds  for  a  building  and  apparatus,  and 
$10,000  a  year  is  the  cost  of  this  institution.  The  three  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools  of  Massachusetts  have  demanded  a  similar  out¬ 
lay.  These  institutions  have  done  incalculable  service  to 
education,  by  devising  the  peculiar  methods  for  training  teach¬ 
ers  for  their  profession.  But  now  that  these  methods  are  devel¬ 
oped,  it  is  perfectly  practicable,  to  take  any  well  conducted 
High  School,  and  by  adding  one  more  department  and  a  teacher 
whose  sole  business  it  shall  be,  to  instruct  those  wishing  to  be¬ 
come  teachers  in  all  those  points  in  which  Normal  Schools 
differ  from  High  Schools,  and  it  thusbecomes  a  complete  Normal 
School.  In  reference  to  this,  the  plan  of  study  instituted  might 
include  two  courses.  The  first  might  comprehend  such  a  course 
as  all  well  educated  young  ladies  should  secure.  The  second 
mightbe  a  course  for  teachers, embracing  all  included  in  the  first 
course  and  adding  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  Noimal  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  perhaps  also  a  more  extended  course  in  some  of  the 
higher  branches.  Diplomas  then  might  be  given  like 
first  and  second  degrees^’  in  our  colleges.  The  immediate  in¬ 
fluence  of  instituting  such  a  course  of  study  would  be  to  stim¬ 
ulate  every  pupil  to  complete  a  systematic  education.  The  re¬ 
flex  influence  would  be  to  stimulate  schools  and  teachers 
through  all  the  surrounding  vicinity  to  attain  to  this  required 
standard. 

5.  This  method  of  organizing  High  Schools  would  secure 
the  services  of  a  large  class  of  highly  educated  ladies,  who 
now  dare  not  undertake  the  Herculean  responsibilities  and 
labors  of  a  Principal  of  a  High  School,  and  yet  who  will  not 
become  subordinates  to  persons,  whose  education,  habits  and 
manners  may  be  inferior  to  their  own,  or  who  may  conduct  a 
school  on  plans  which  they  do  not  approve.  There  are  many 
such  ladies,  who  would  gladly  take  charge  of  one  department 
in  such  an  institution  as  is  here  proposed,  whose  services  could 
be  secured  in  no  other  way.  And  there  are  multitudes  of  ex¬ 
cellent  teachers,  whose  health,  or  abilities  must  inevitably  fail 
in  attempting  to  raise  up  High  Schools  on  the  monarchical 
plan,  who  would  manage  admirably  in  some  department  which 
would  employ  them  in  duties  for  which  they  are  fitted  and 
withdraw  them  from  those  in  which  they  would  fail.  The 
plan  adopted  by  your  Board  of  collecting  classes  of  teachers 
semi-annually,  to  reside  together  several  weeks  while  prepar¬ 
ing  for  future  service,  would  furnish  admirable  opportunities 
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for  selecting  Associate  Teachers  for  such  institutions,  each 
adopted  to  her  special  department,  and  all  understanding  each 
others  peculiariiies,  and  united  in  friendly  feeling  as  well  as 
in  mutual  interests.  1  regard  this  as  an  almost  indispensable 
part  of  the  scheme. 

6.  This  plan  furnishes  a  mode  of  combining  Eastern  with 
Western  liberality  and  enterprise,  in  raising  up  permanent  in¬ 
stitutions  for  training  teachers  on  the  soil,  especially  in  the 
newer  portions  of  our  country.  The  following  embraces  soiue 
of  the  details  of  the  mode  that  might  be  pursued.  Let  an 
Agent  employed  for  the  purpose,  select  a  favorable  location, 
and  then  set  before  the  citizens  the  plan  proposed  and  its  vari¬ 
ous  advantages.  Then  let  him  offer  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  furnished  at  the  East,  to  invest  in  apparatus,  library 
and  furniture,  and  also  four  well  trained  teachers,  on  the 
following  conditions. 

Firsts  that  the  citizens  pay  by  subscription  the  rent  of  any 
suitable  building  that  will  furnish  two  school  rooms  for  the 
Primary  and  Higher  departments,  and  also  three  smaller  ad¬ 
joining  recitation  rooms. 

Second,  that  an  Association  be  formed,  the  members  of  which 
pledge  themselves  to  annually,  the  ordinary  annual  tuition 
fees  of  the  best  schools  in  that  vicinity,  this  entitling  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  send  one  pupil  to  the  higher  department.  A  dimin¬ 
ished  subscription  also  entitling  the  subscriber  to  send  one 
pupil  to  the  Primary  department.  The  number  of  subscribers 
to  be  such  as  to  ensure  the  support  of  the  four  teachers.  Sixty 
pupils  in  the  higher  department  and  twenty-five  in  the  prima- 
ay,  wouid  probably  be  sufficient.  Or  the  proportions  in  the 
two  departments  might  be  varied  according  to  the  case. 

I  regard  the  offering  of  a  bonus  in  the  form  of  apparatus, 
library  &c.,  as  an  indispensable  item  in  this  plan.  The  grand 
desideratum  in  our  newer  settlements  is  union.  Nothing  else 
is  needed  to  secure  competent  support  to  teachers  even  in  the 
smallest  and  poorest  places.  But  the  mere  offer  to  furnish 
good  teachers,  will  not  effect  this  union.  These  offers  have 
so  often  been  made  and  followed  by  disappointment,  and 
there  are  so  many  conflicting  interests  and  plans  in  such  com¬ 
munities,  that  nothing  but  the  offer  of  some  substantial  ben¬ 
efit,  that  all  can  understand,  will  secure  the  desired  result. 
It  was  to  satisfy  myself  on  this  point,  that  I  consulted  the 
more  influential  citizens  in  Indianapolis,  (Ind.)  and  Rock 
Island  and  Galena,  (Ill.)  From  the  discussions  I  then  heard, 
and  from  my  own  experience  in  attemyting  to  raise  a  High 
School  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  I  am  certain  that  a  pecuniary 
bonus,  in  multitudes  of  cases,  will  secure  union  in  building  up 
a  flourishing  High  School  on  the  plan  proposed,  where  it  could 
be  attained  in  no  other  way. 
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At  Burlington,  I  commenced  a  High  School  on  the  monar¬ 
ch  ial  plan,  acting  myself  as  sole  principal,  but  arranging 
everything  with  the  design  of  transferring  the  management  of 
the  Institution  to  four  teachers,  who  should  conduct  it  on  the 
plan  here  drawn  out.  But  the  school  was  not  sustained  by 
diHy  pledges  of  support  by  the  citizens.  I  tried  in  vain  to  se¬ 
cure  any  such  pledges.*  The  consequence  was,  I  could  not 
make  such  reliable  offers  as  were  made  by  others,  and  those 
teachers  on  whom  I  depended,  were  induced  to  go  to  other 
places.  This,  and  the  prostration  of  my  health  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  climate  and  over  exertion,  prevented  me  from 
carrying  out  the  plan,  and  the  school  is  continued  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method.  But  the  experiment  convinced  me,  that  this 
plan  is  a  feasible  one,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  newer 
portions  of  our  country.  But  in  order  to  carry  it  out  success¬ 
fully,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  citizens  of  the  place  ensure 
a  support  to  the  teachers.  To  effect  the  union  needful  for 
this,  in  most  cases,  a  honus,  in  the  form  of  apparatus  and 
library  would  be  indispensable.  The  training  of  the  four 
teachers  together^  each  for  her  special  department,  and  their 
full  understanding  of  the  plan  is  as  important.  Nor  should  I 
wish  to  see  the  attempt  made  till  all  these  particulars  are  first 
secured.  Had  I  followed  my  own  judgment,  instead  of  the 
wishes  and  advice  of  others,  the  attempt  at  Burlington  would 
have  been  delayed  till  all  these  conditions  had  been  fulfilled. 

The  method  here  proposed  for  raising  up  High  Schools  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  securing  Legis¬ 
lative  aid  in  our  newer  states,  in  raising  up  well  qualified 
teachers  for  common  schools.  In  our  large  and  sparsely  settled 
states,  such  Normal  Schools  as  those  of  New  York  and  Mass¬ 
achusetts  are  utterly  inappropriate  and  extravagant.  But  a 
petition  for  grants  to  sustain  a  Normal  department,  first  in  one 
prosperous  High  School  and  then  in  another,  would  meet 
with  far  more  favor  than  any  plan  involving  a  large  outlay  of 
funds.  And  it  is  my  expectation  that  this  will  be  the  method 
in  which  legislative  benefaction,  eventually,  will  be  secured 
in  our  newer  states. 

And  in  this  connexion,  I  would  remark  on  the  mistaken 
method  of  investing  funds  contributed  to  promote  education  in 
buildings.  Especially  has  this  method  proved  disastrous  in 
our  newer  states,  where  multitudes  of  High  Schools  and  Col¬ 
leges  have  nothing  to  show  but  unoccupied  buildings  erected 
at  vain  labor  and  expense.  The  true  method  is,  to  start  insti- 


♦in  the  hope  of  this,  T  proposed  that  the  four  teachers  should  be  of  the  four  differ¬ 
ent  denominations  of  the  place.'  Had  the  citizens  secured  any  pledge  of  a  proper 
support  I  should  have  effected  this,  but  as  it  was,  the  teachers  to  whom  I  sent  de¬ 
clined  for  want  of  such  assurances  of  support  as  I  could  not  give.  I,  however,  deem 
it  undesirable  to  have  this  denominational  question  connected  with  any  future  ope¬ 
rations. 
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tutions  in  rented  buildings,  and  to  wait  till  time  has  proved 
that  the  community  can  sustain  them  by  their  patronage. 
When  this  is  proved,  in  most  cases,  the  community  thus  ben¬ 
efited,  will  provide  proper  accommodations  for  the  institiuion 
to  be  sustained,  or  if  not,  the  offer  to  remove  it  would  secure 
liberal  proposals  from  surrounding  towns.  Let  High  Schools, 
on  the  plan  here  presented,  first  be  established  in  rented  build¬ 
ings,  and  when  their  benefits  are  tested,  few  communities, 
especially  few  Western  communities,  after  tbeir  experience  of 
poor  teachers  and  schools,  would  allow  them  to  be  removed 
for  want  of  proper  accommodations.  And  it  is  an  important 
question,  whether  colleges  would  not  succeed  far  better,  espec¬ 
ially  in  their  moral  interests,  if  the  common  plan  of  collecting 
the  students  all  into  one  community,  demanding  large  invest¬ 
ments  in  buildings  were  relinquished.  Had  this  feature  been 
given  up,  thousands  of  dollars  collected  as  benefactions  to 
provide  institutions  for  the  West,  would  not  now  be  invested 
in  useless  brick  and  mortar.  Or  had  the  funds  thus  squan¬ 
dered  been  invested  in  apparatus  and  libraries,  how  much 
wider  and  more  permanent  would  have  been  the  benefits. 

Permit  me,  now,  to  offer  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
principles  involved  in  the  organization  of  your  Board,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  its  constitution.  This  instrument  was  framed,  not 
to  meet  the  views  of  those  who  formed  it,  but  in  conformity 
to  the  sentiments  of  that  public  which  is  to  furnish  the  contri¬ 
butions.  It  was  in  obedience  to  indubitable  indications  of 
public  sentiment,  that  the  application  of  funds  was  limited  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  employment  of  agents,  and  to  the  collecting 
and  trnnsfering  of  teachers  to  their  locations.  And  it  was 
maintained  that  any  provision  for  the  support  of  teachers  q/iter 
their  location,  or  to  aid  in  securing  the  instrumentalities  of 
education  (such  as  books,  apparatus,  &c.,)  would  operate  to 
produce  unreasonable  exactions. 

Such  appreiiensions,  leading  to  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as 
an  unfortunate  limitation  of  the  action  of  your  Board,  have 
been  induced  by  an  imperfect  conception,  both  of  the  charac¬ 
ter,  the  necessities  and  the  claims  of  the  newer  portions  of  our 
country.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  but  an  eye  witness, 
to  realize  the  speed  with  which  population  is  increasing  in  our 
newer  states,  and  the  consequent  innumerable  expenses,  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  privations.  Every  thing  is  to  he  done,,  and  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  there  is  a  want  of  capital,  a  want  of  labor¬ 
ers,  a  want  of  comfortable  houses,  a  want  of  furniture  and  all 
sorts  of  con veniencies  for  facilitating  labor,  a  want  of  domes- 
fs,  ces  aant  orif  health,  a  want  of  nurses,  a  want  of  roads, 
fences  and  bridges,  a  want  of  school-houses  and  churches,  a 
want  of  population  that  appreciates  education,  and  a  want  of 
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union  and  harmony,  which  time  only  can  induce  in  so  motley 
a  gathering  of  all  nations  and  people  and  tongues. 

These  circumstances  tend  to  generate  a  self-relying  and 
generous  spirit  but  little  understood  abroad.  In  a  new  settle¬ 
ment,  every  person  is  driven  by  extreme  pressure,  to  constant 
contribution,  or  individual  exertions  for  piiblic  improvements, 
and  also  to  constant  social  benevolence  in  ministering  to  each 
other  in  the  various  emergencies  of  new  society,  until  a  habit 
is  formed  of  spending  time  and  money  for  the  general  good, 
which  I  am  certain  is  much  in  advance  of  wliat  is  usually 
seen  in  older  communities.  At  the  same  time,  a  strong  spirit 
of  independence,  generated  by  earnest  conflict  with  difficul¬ 
ties,  prevents  those  traits,  which  would  needlessly  seek,  or  re¬ 
ceive  charitable  contributions.  I  have  never  been  in  any  part 
of  the  world  where  there  is  less  danger  of  this  kind. 

The  feeling  of  many  persons  in  our  older  states, when  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  aid  their  brethren  in  the  newer  states,  is 
strangely  inconsistant  with  the  real  state  of  their  relations. 
What  are  many  portions  of  the  new  states  but  tiansplanted 
New  England  and  New  York,  and  why  should  demands  to 
aid  the  newer  portion  be  regarded  as  inferior  in  obligation  to 
calls  for  th6  parental  portion  I  Suppose  a  large  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters  residing  in  one  tenement,  unite  in  culti¬ 
vating  a  large  estate  in  which  all  have  an  equal  interest.  And 
suppose  that  some  of  the  younger  members  give  up  the  com¬ 
forts  of  home,  and  take  a  humble  tenement,  so  as  to  cultivate 
an  unimproved  portion  more  advantageously,  while  all  are  to 
share  in  the  benefits.  And  when  they  come  home  for  com¬ 
forts  to  lessen  the  trials  of  their  harder  lot,  or  for  aid  to  lay 
fences  and  crops,  how  strangely  it  would  sound  were  these 
supplies  furnished  by  the  name  of  charity  ! 

Does  not  this  illustration  fairly  present  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  East  and  the  West  I 

The  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the  new  states  operates  im¬ 
mediately  and  as  beneficially  on  the  citizens  of  the  older  states 
as  it  does  for  the  welfare  of  the  new  settlers.  And  whatever 
is  furnished  by  the  East  in  capital,  or  in  benefactions,  is  fully 
repaid  by  the  general  benefits  received,  which  are  common  to 
all.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  pioneer  settlers  of  our  new  states  suf¬ 
fer  more  privations  and  contribute  more  hard  labor  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  good  than  any  other  portion  of  the  citizens  of  our  nation. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe  it  could  be  proved  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  capital^  the  actual  pecuniary  contributions  for  ob¬ 
jects  of  public  improvement  are  more  liberal  in  the  newer 
than  in  the  older  states.  In  proof  of  this,  I  copy  from  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  Cincinnati,  whose 
accuracy  and  respectable  character  entitles  his  opinion  to  en- 
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tire  confidence.  “  There  is  no  doubt  that  more  liberal  dona¬ 
tions  have  been  made  in  this  city,  in  proportion  to  population 
and  capital  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  For 
example,  in  1814,  the  Cincinnati  College  was  commenced, 
when  the  population  was  only  about  5,000,  and  all  of  that 
class  who  were  seeking  their ,  fortunes.  They  first  raised 
$12,000  for  a  building,  and  three  years  after  raised  $30,000  as 
an  endowment.  There  was  probably  not  so  much  money  as 
that,  in  tlie  wliole  city  at  that  time,  but  they  gave  town  lots 
and  such  property  as  they  owned,  with  as  much  money  as 
could  be  raised.  In  1820  a  large  portion  of  this  endowment 
was  sacrificed  for  current  expenses,  at  a  time  when  it  was  said 
“  there  was  but  one  piece  of  silver  in  the  place ;  a  (piarter  of  a 
dollar,  that  had  been  borrowed  so  often  as  to  wear  it  down  to  a 
pistareen,”  There  is  no  doubt,  that  at  that  time,  the  citizens 
of  Cincinnati  gave  a  larger  portion  of  all  they  possessed  to 
found  an  institution  of  learning  than  any  community  ever  did 
before,  or  since.  About  the  same  time  a  Mr.  Kidd  gave,  for 
the  education  of  poor  children,  land  which  has  yielded  $2000 
a  year.  This  was  lost  afterwards  by  a  defective  title. 

The  Hughes  Fund  was  given  to  provide  education  for  the 
poor,  and  by  the  Trustees  it  has  been  devoted  to  female  edu¬ 
cation.  It  was  given  by  a  Mr.  Hughes  of  this  city,  and  yields 
an  annual  income  of  over  two  thousand  dollars. 

The  Woodward  High  School  (recently  incorporated  as  a 
College)  was  endowed  by  a  Mr.  Woodward,  a  hard  working 
farmer.  Finding  the  value  of  his  farm  increasing,  by  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  city  towards  it,  so  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  rich  man,  he  gave  the  portion  of  his  farm  nearest 
the  city  to  endow  an  institution  for  poor  children.  I'his  fund 
/low  yields  $8000  per  annum,  and  when  expiring  leases  are 
renewed,  will  probably  yield  $20,000  a  year.  The  Cincinnati 
Observatory  was  founded  by  a  subscription  of  $25,000,  given 
by  700  persons,  chiefly  from  the  industrial  portion  of  society, 
a  thing  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Mechan¬ 
ics  Institute  was  furnished  by  the  citizens  with  library  and 
apparatus,  costing  $10,000,  and  last  year  $15,000  were  raised 
for  a  building.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  has  been  done 
by  the  generation  which  has,  in  about  twenty  years,  built  al¬ 
most  all  the  churches  and  school  houses  in  the  city,  and  which 
has  been  taxed  for  all  the  roads  and  city  improvements  now 
existing.  In  short,  one  generation  has  been  called  on,  to  do 
for  the  public  good,  in  a  few  years,  what  in  older  cities  is  done 
by  several  generations  through  several  centuries.  And  the 
preceding  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  instances  that  might  be 
given,  in  tliat  city  alone,  of  munificent  contributions  for  object 
of  benevolence,  or  public  improvement. 
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What  is  true  of  Cincinnati,  in  this  respect,  will  be  found  to 
be  repeated  all  over  the  West.  In  one  small  town  in  Illinois 
is  a  noble  Female  Institution  established  by  one  individual  at 
the  cost  of  $40,000.  In  Putnam,  Ohio,  is  the  before  mentioned 
Female  Institution, endowed,  chiefly  by  a  lady, with  a  building 
and  furniture  costing  $20,000  and  a  fund  of  $10,000,  while 
close  at  hand  is  another  Institution  for  boys,  endowed  by  an 
individual  with  at  least  $100,000.  In  regard  to  individual  en¬ 
dowments  to  \)xomoie  female  education,  there  is  nothing  in  our 
older  states  to  be  compared  with  these.  Let  the  East  help  her 
younger  sisters  in  their  earliest  struggles  of  pioneer  life,  and  it 
will  soon  be  seen,  that  every  dollar  thus  employed,  will  repro¬ 
duce  its  tens,  or  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  for  the  general 
good.  And  as  fast  as  one  State  rises  to  the  vigor  of  manhood,  it 
will, like  Ohio,  cease  to  demand  aid  abroad, and  unite  its  liberal 
benefactions  to  speed  the  same  benefits  to  younger  sister  states. 

To  this  imperfect  conception  of  the  character  and  claims  of 
onr  newer  states,  is  added  imperfect  views  of  the  diverse  fields 
of  labor  assigned  to  your  teachers.  Many  regard  this  enter¬ 
prise  simply  as  a  plan  for  transferring  good  teachers  from  one 
part  of  our  country  to  another  where  they  are  more  needed, 
and  that  when  this  is  done,  the  people  to  whom  they  are  sent, 
can  and  ought  to  support  them.  This  is  indeed  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  portion  of  the  enterprise.  In  all  parts  of  our  countiy  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  s;ood  teachers  by  mere  paper  testimonials. 
There  is  so  little  conscience  in  furnishing  them  to  undeserving 
persons,  and  so  little  opportunity  or  ability,  even  where  con¬ 
science  is  not  wanting,  to  judge  correctly,  that  those  who  have 
tested  them  the  oftenest  regard  them  as  almost  worse  than  noth¬ 
ing.  The  difficulties  on  this  subject  are  greatly  increased 
our  newer  states,  by  a  constant  influx  of  persons  olfering  to 
teach,  who,  unable  to  succeed  at  home,  are  tempted  to  try 
their  fortunes  where  they  are  unknown,  and  who  often  come 
making  great  pretensions  and  professions,  or  bringing  abun¬ 
dant  testimonials.  This  is  one  cause  of  the  incessant  chang¬ 
ing  of  teachers  and  schools  in  western  towns. 

An  association  that  takes  the  responsibility  of  sending  out 
teachers,  not  on  the  strength  of  paper  credentials,  but  by  ex¬ 
amination  and  personal  knowledge,  performs  an  incalculable 
service  to  the  cause  of  education,  wherever  it  operates.  As 
one  proof  of  this,  I  would  mention  the  fact,  that  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  teachers  sent  out  by  your  Board,  I  have  yet  to 
learn  the  first  instance,  in  which  those  to  whom  they  were  sent 
have,  after  trial,  requested  their  removal,  a  request  which 
would  have  been  immediately  complied  with.  Success  in  this 
respect  has  altogether  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  ever 
indulged,  for  some  failures  were  expected  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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"  On  the  contrary,  in  a  tour  at  the  West  of  four  months,  I  learned 
of  repeated  instances  of  opposite  results,  in  cases  of  teachers 
sent  out  by  others,  within  two  years,  without  the  preparatory 
course.  And  in  several  instances  I  found  teachers,  who  after 
examination  by  your  Committee  being  refused  as  incompetent, 
bad  gone  out  on  their  own  resources,  and  were  passing  olf  as 
teachers  of  your  Board. 

And  in  the  examinations  and  developments  of  character 
made  during  the  probationary  course,  it  has  been  found  tliat 
some  of  those  bringing  the  best  testimonials  and  from  appar¬ 
ently  the  most  reliable  sources,  were  proved  to  be  unqualified 
for  the  service  they  sought. 

Had  your  Board  accomplished  nothing  more  than  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  reliable  method  of  securing  good  teachers,  it  would  be 
worth  all  that  as  yet  has  been  expended. 

And  were  the  operations  of  your  Board  limited  to  those 
places  which  can  furnish  a  proper  support  and  comfortable 
homes  for  your  teachers,  nothing  more  would  be  required 
than  securing  good  teachers  and  sending  them  forth.  But  in 
our  newer  states  there  are  multitudes  of  towns  and  villages, 
where  a  teacher  would  have  no  more  chance  of  a  proper  sup¬ 
port  and  comfortable  home,  than  a  young  man  sent  out  there 
to  labor  as  a  Home  Missionary,  while  she  must  meet  all  the 
discomforts  and  discouragements  encountered  by  these  labori¬ 
ous  and  self-denying  men.  And  is  there  any  proper  reason 
for  ensuring  a  salary  to  the  man  and  leaving  the  weaker  and 
unprotected  laborer  without  any  such  resort  ? 

A  few  facts  will  illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties  to  which 
your  teachers  are  exposed.  I  visited  one  of  them  located  in  a 
beautiful  and  flourishing  village  of  four  hundred  inhabitants. 
But  in  this  community  were  members  of  no  less  fourteen 
different  denominations,  and  of  the  most  numerous  portions, 
each  was  jealous  lest  another  should  siart  a  church  first  and 
draw  in  the  rest.  The  result  was,  neither  church  or  Sunday 
school  of  any  kind  was  in  existence.  As  the  patrons  of  the 
new  teacher  were  chiefly  of  one  political  party,  the  opposing 
party  started  an  opposition  school,  and  thus  the  only  school 
house  she  could  have,  became  the  point  of  rancorous  political 
strife,  and  the  result  was,  both  teachers  were  obliged  to  depart. 
I  visited  another  of  your  teachers  and  found  two  of  the  most 
influential  citizens  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  supported 
by  contending  partisans,  so  that  whatever  school  one  portion 
patronized  the  other  would  oppose.  The  result  was,  no 
school  could  be  raised  large  enough  to  support  any  teacher. 
In  another  large  town, I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  clergymen 
that  no  less  than  twenty  different  teachers  opened  schools  and 
gave  them  up  in  about  six  months. 
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These  cases  will  show  why  it  not  unfreqiiently  happens, 
that  large  places  often  are  without  a  school  of  any  kind,  ,and 
also,  how  it  is,  that  in  repeated  instances,  when  teachers  have 
been  sent  for  by  responsible  persons,  with  pledges  of  a  proper 
support,  the  jealousies  or  feuds  of  a  new  community  make  it 
impossible  to  redeem  these  pledges. 

When  I  found  that  the  constitution  of  your  Board  w^as  so 
formed  as  to  forbid  all  aid  to  your  teachers  after  their  location, 
I  felt  that  it  would  be  most  hazardous  to  send  out  so  large  a 
number  of  young  females,  so  far  from  home,  among  entire 
strangers,  on  a  service  involving  such  risks,  and  often  such 
hardships,  with  no  provision  made  for  the  many  emergencies 
that  inevitably  must  occur.  The  result  was  as  I  feared.  Soon 
after  the  location  of  the  first  class,  numbering  thirty-three,  I 
learned  from  one,  that  by  the  carelessness  of  others  she  lost 
her  trunk  on  her  journey;  from  another  that  she  was  detained 
on  the  road  by  protracted  sickness;  from  another  that  she  was 
taken  sick  soon  after  her  arrival,  and  continued  so  for  two 
months,  and  finally  gave  up  the  hope  of  teaching  at  all ;  from 
another  that  she  was  on  the  outer  verge  of  civilization,  among 
a  people  too  poor,  or  too  ignorant,  to  sustain  her ;  from  an¬ 
other  that  she  was  so  destitute  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life 
as  to  endanger  health ;  and  from  another  that  the  feuds  of  so¬ 
ciety  had  raised  an  opposition  school,  that  cut  off  much  of  her 
expected  support.  Soon  after  the  location  of  the  second  class, 
numbering  thirty  four,  I  learned  from  one  that  her  promised 
school  was  not  to  be  found;  from  another,  that  another  teacher, 
brought  on  for  the  purpose,  had  come  in  and  supplanted  her; 
from  another,  that  she  had  broken  a  limb  that  confined  her  for 
several  months ;  from  another,  that  the  Institution  in  which 
she  assisted  was  nearly  broken  up  by  a  contest  relative  to  the 
admission  of  colored  children,  obliging  her  to  leave  ;  from  an¬ 
other,  that  she  was  so  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  life  as  to  en¬ 
danger  health  ;  from  another,  that  her  employer  had  found  a 
teacher  who  would  teach  more  branches  at  a  lower  price,  and 
wished  to  employ  the  cheapest  teacher. 

As,  at  these  periods,  your  General  Agent  was  performing  ex¬ 
tensive  tours,  in  visiting  both  East  and  West  to  raise  funds, 
and  also,  as  no  funds  under  his  control  could  be  used  foi  these 
emergencies,  I  decided  to  attempt  to  raise  funds  for  these  spe¬ 
cific  cases.  After  I  had  raised  what  seemed  to  be  sufficient,  I 
made  an  extensive  tour  to  apply  these  funds,  and  to  investi¬ 
gate  as  to  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  future  emergencies  of 
this  nature.  In  this  tour  I  also  found  that  in  several  cases  an 
exchange  of  places  would  greatly  promote  the  usefulness  of 
some  of  your  teachers,  and  in  some  cases,  (hut  only  where  they 
requested  it,)  1  afforded  aid  in  effecting  such  changes. 
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The  result  was,  a  conviction  that  in  every  State  where  many 
of  your  teachers  are  located,  there  should  be  a  boarding  estab¬ 
lishment  connected  with  some  High  School,  which  should 
serve  as  a  temporary  homeioY  your  teachers  in  such  emergen¬ 
cies  as  must  constantly  recur.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
learned  by  experience  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure,  and  a 
Mother  House  is  an  important  feature  in  that  wise  organiza¬ 
tion,  when  employing  female  instrumentality  to  promote  edu¬ 
cation  and  religion. 

But  the  field  of  labor  occupied  by  your  Board  is  not  limited 
to  transferring  good  teachers  to  places  where  they  will  be 
properly  supported,  nor  to  sending  missionary  teachers  to 
places  that  cannot,  or  will  not  support  them.  It  aims  also  at 
measures  which,  eventually,  will  train  up  well  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  on  the  soil  where  they  are  most  needed.  The  organization 
of  High  Schools  where  future  teachers  shall  be  trained,  is  the 
department  of  your  operation,  which,  to  my  mind,  has  been 
the  point  of  prominent  interest,  and  for  which  I  had  hoped  a 
liberal  public  sentiment  would  have  allowed  your  funds 
to  provide.  In  this  I  have  been  disappointed.  The  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  the  public  mind,  which  have  made  it  necessary 
to  shut  out  this  fundamental  idea,  all  result  from  that  neglect 
and  injustice  ever  manifested  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  yam- 
en  and  young  children.  From  the  beginning  of  history  to  this 
day,  the  weak  and  helpless  have  been  provided  for  last  and 
least.  Even  in  this  great  nation,  where  woman  holds  a  regard 
and  estimation  accorded  in  no  other  land,  the  neglect  of  her 
interests,  in  comparison  with  what  is  done  for  the  stronger 
sex,  shows  that  a  long  stride  is  yet  to  be  taken,  before  her 
claims  will  receive  that  regard, which  policy,  justice  and  relig¬ 
ion  alike  demand.  In  proof  of  this,  let  it  be  considered,  that 
the  business  of  training  the  human  mind,  and  that  too  in  the 
very  germ  of  all  habits  and  tastes,  this  is  the  profession  of  a 
woman.  And  what  is  law,  or  medicine,  or  what  is  all  the  ar¬ 
ray  of  arts,  commerce,  or  learning  for  which  men  endow  their 
professional  schools,  in  comparison  with  this  1 

And  yety  if  what  has  been  spent  the  last  thirty  years,  merely 
for  bricks  and  mortar,  in  professional  schools  for  man,  had  been 
employed  to  rear  up  schools  for  female  teachers  on  the  plan 
here  set  forth,  I  believe  every  child  in  this  nation  would  have 
been  trained  to  virtue.  Instead  of  this,  a  generation  poi¬ 
soned  with  ignorance  and  vice,  has  taken  the  stage  ;  while  Bi¬ 
bles,  Tracts,  Colporteurs  and  Home  Missions  toil  in  vain  to 
cure  what  might  have  been  prevented.  And  even  now,  the 
religious  world  is  spending  its  energies  in  schemes  for  curative 
benevolence,  that  would  be  utterly  needless  if  the  preventive 
method  could  only  be  adopted,  Train  the  coming  generation 
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aright,  and  instead  of  recipients  of  benefactions,  they  will 
themselves  become  imparters  of  them  to  others.  But  alas  ! 
two  millions  of  the  young  children  of  our  country,  are  now 
without  schools  ;  while  those,  whom  Providence  designed  for 
their  teachers,  are  dwelling  in  shops  and  mills,  amid  toils  de¬ 
structive  to  health  and  domestic  habits,  or  are  folding  their 
hands  in  ease  and  indulgence,  because  no  way  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  to  train  and  apply  their  energies  in  their  appropriate 
duties. 

But  for  the  other  sex,  what  an  array  of  colleges  and  profes¬ 
sional  schools  !  If  what  has  been  raised  for  the  three  already 
well  endowed  colleges  of  Massachusetts,  the  past  year  were 

employed  on  the  plan  here  set  forth,  it  would,  by  immediate, 
or  reflex  |influence,  plant  a  Normal  School  in  every  county 
in  the  land.  Nay,  if  what  has  lately  been  spent  for  Astro¬ 
nomical  instruments,  to  aid  a  few  of  the  other  sex  in  searching 
for  new  worlds,  had  been  thus  employed,  it  would  have  provi¬ 
ded  teachers  for  thousands  of  neglected  children,  who  know 
of  no  other  world  but  the  horizon  that  bounds  their  vision. 

In  contrast  with  the  magnificent  endowments  provided  to 
aid  the  other  sex  in  gaining  their  professions,  contemplate 
the  nature  of  the  offers  proposed  by  your  Board, — the  very 
first  and  only  benevolent  organization  which  has  ever  existed 
in  our  country,  that  aims  at  aiding  woman  in  her  professional 
duties.  Its  design  is,  to  prepare  and  send  out  female  teachers 
to  the  destitute  children  of  our  land,  and  in  aiming  at  this,  by 
the  limitation  of  its  constitution,  it  in  fact  can  make  only  such 
offers  as  these.  It  says  to  our  sex — give  up  your  home,  your 
friends,  your  minister,  and  all  the  privileges  of  older  commu¬ 
nities.  Come  to  a  new  and  perhaps  unhealthy  climate.  Come 
among  strangers,  prejudiced  against  new  comers  by  phst  dis¬ 
appointments.  Come  as  the  representatives  of  an  enterprise 
not  acceptable  to  many,  who  misunderstand  its  aims,  and 
where  you  must  become  the  subject  of  misjudging  pity,  or  ill 
natured  ridicule.  Come  where  the  labors  and  trials  of  a  teach¬ 
er  are  multiplied  an  hundred  fold.  Come  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  if  accident,  or  sickness,  or  the  unreasonableness 
of  employers,  or  the  feuds  of  a  new  community  throw  you 
out  of  employ,  you  will  be  a  thousand  miles  from  home,  with 
no  claims  on  the  Society  that  sends  you,  and  dependent  on 
those,  who  from  pity,  or  charity,  or  friendliness  may  offer  an 
asylum.” 

And  to  those  teachers  who  possess  the  acquirements,  character 
and  enterprise  that  fit  them  to  raise  up  High  schools,  the  of¬ 
fer  is  this.  Come  into  communities  that  year  after  year  have 
been  wearied  and  disgusted  by  the  vain  pretensions  of  new 
comers.  Commence  with  pupils  of  all  ages  and  all  sorts  of 
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characters,  and  all  sorts  of  books,  and  destitute  of  all  the  aids 
and  accommodations  most  needful  to  secure  success.  Build 
up  a  High  School  by  the  mere  force  of  your  own  character, 
amid  difficulties  tenfold  more  than  those,  which,  in  older  com¬ 
munities,  crush  the  health  of  more  than  half  of  those  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  grapple  with  them.  And  if  health,  or  ability  fails, 
return  penniless  to  your  distant  home,  disappointed  yourself, 
and  feeling  that  you  have  disappointed  the  friends  of  the 
cause  you  serve.’’  These  are  the  offers  made  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  attempting  the  noblest  labor  ever  committed  to  man,  but 
restrained  by  a  mistaken  public  sentiment,  to  methods  entirely 
unworthy  of  its  aims. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  there  are  many  enterprising,  gene¬ 
rous  and  self-sacrificing  women,  who  will  answer,  even  to  such 
calls  as  these  ;  for  more  than  one  hundred  have  already  en¬ 
tered  the  field.  And  in  regard  to  many  of  them,  the  record 
of  their  faith  and  patience  and  labors  of  love,  is  worthy  the 
brightest  age  of  the  primitive  church.  Yet  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  this  view  of  the  case,  is  not  consistant  with  our  age, 
or  country,  or  the  noble  cause  your  Board  has  undertaken  to 
advance. 

This  contracted  mode  of  operation  tends  to  injure  this  en¬ 
terprise  in  severalways.  In  the  first  place,  it  keeps  out  of  the 
field  many  enterprising  and  well  educated  ladies,  who  fear 
that  they  have  not  health,  or  ability  to  encounter  so  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  so  little  aid.  Still  more  does  it  operate  to  pre¬ 
vent  parents  and  friends  from  favoring  such  attempts.  They 
very  justly  urge,  that  if  this  be  an  enterprise  of  such  value  and 
magnitude,  it  is  worthy  of  more  liberal  arrangements  for  its 
support.  If  our  daughters  and  sisters  are  to  be  urged  to  such 
labors  and  sacrifices,  surely  such  provision  should  be  made  as 
will  ensure  a  reasonable  prospect  of  health  and  success. 

This  limited  mode,  also, operates  unfavorably  on  the  contrib¬ 
utors  to  this  cause.  Men  always  proportion  their  donations  to 
the  supposed  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  If  the  enter¬ 
prise  is  conceived  of,  as  simply  an  attempt  to  remove  a  certain 
number  of  teachers  from  one  part  of  our  land  to  another  por¬ 
tion,  which  needs  and  will  support  them,  and  demanding  only  a 
few  thousand  dollars  to  affect  it,  small  sums  will  be  offered. 
But  let  the  enterprise  be  regarded  in  all  its  true  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  aims,  and  munificent  funds  will  be  conferred. 

Finally  this  contracted  mode  of  operation  exerts  an  unfa¬ 
vorable  influence  on  the  chief  agents,  who  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  raising  funds  and  managing  the  whole  concern.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  education  in  this  country,  a  man 
of  the  highest  position,  character  and  influence  has  been  found, 
who  has  had  the  enlarged  views  and  Christian  self-denial  to 


forsake  the  paThs  of  honor  and  profit  to  labor  in  a  cause,  which, 
like  its  great  master,  hitherto  has  been  “  despised  and  re¬ 
jected  of  men.” 

To  build  up  colleges  and  professional  schools  for  the  other 
sex  is  quite  another  thing;  for  these  offer  Presidents  and  Pro¬ 
fessors  chairs  and  a  comparative  easy  life  of  study  and  re¬ 
search  ;  and  there  are  enough  who  take  Si  personal,  interest  in 
such  enterprises  to  urge  them  on,  with  not  only  feelings  of  be¬ 
nevolence,  but  every  other  reasonable  motive.  But  the  neg¬ 
lected  children  of  our  nation  and  the  neglected  women,  who 
should  train  these  children  for  Heaven,  who  is  to  gain  honor, 
ease  or  profit  in  toiling  for  them  ? 

The  labors — the  perplexity — the  discouragements — the  low 
appreciation  of  the  cause  he  se^rves,  the  complicated  busi¬ 
ness — the  thankless  toils  he  has  been  called  to  endure,  none 
can  know  but  one  who,  like  rhyself,  has  experienced,  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  same.  If  he  perseveres  in  this  enterprise  on 
its  present  scale  of  actions  and  appreciation,  it  will  be  because 
his  enlarged  mind  and  Christian  faith  discovers  results  far  be¬ 
yond  the  ken  of  most  of  his  compeers. 

Had  funds  been  placed  in  his  hands  enabling  him  to  station 
permanent  agents  in  our  newer  states  to  raise  up  schools  and 
to  take  care  of  teachers  after  their  location,  hundreds  of  des¬ 
titute  places  would  have  been  aroused  to  seek  for  teachers  and 
to  provide  properly  for  their  support.  Had  it  been  made  ap¬ 
parent  that  provision  would  be  made  to  meet  the  difficulties 
and  emergencies  to  which  your  teachers  are  exposed,  and  to 
aid  the  most  highly  qualified  in  their  attempts  to  raise  up 
High  Schools,  the  applications  from  teachers,  instead  of  de¬ 
creasing,  as  is  now  the  case,  I  am  confident,  would  have  in¬ 
creased  an  hundred  fold. 

The  first  year,  when  more  liberal  arrangements  were  antic¬ 
ipated,  and  less  was  known  of  the  risks  and  trials  involved, 
nearly  three  hundred  applications  were  made  to  me  by  teach¬ 
ers  ready  to  engage  in  the  cause  and  offering  good  testimoni¬ 
als.  The  last  year  not  over  half  of  that  number  have  applied, 
while  the  proportion  of  those  fitted  to  take  High  Schools  has 
been  still  more  decreased. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  effort,  I  have  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  proper  organization  of  Female  High  Schools  and 
Normal  Schools,  especially  in  the  newer  portions  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  as  the  most  important  probable  result  of  the  enterprise. 
The  failure  of  the  health  of  females,  especially  of  female  teach¬ 
ers,  even  in  the  most  favored  situations,  has  led  to  the  anxious 
enquiry,  as  to  what  will  be  the  probable  results,  should  multi¬ 
tudes  of  my  sex  undertake  duties  which  ruined  my  own  health, 
in  circumstances  of  such  increased  difficulty  as  this  enterprise 
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involves.  Fearing  injurious  limitations  in  the  application  of 
funds  in  this  direction,  I  made  an  effort  to  secure  means  that 
would  supply  the  anticipated  deficiencies!  For  this  purpose 
I  prepared  a  work  for  my  young  country  women,  containing 
instructions  designed  to  preserve  female  health,  and  also  a 
complete  course  of  instructions  in  every  department  of  Domes¬ 
tic  Economy.  My  residence  with  some  of  the  best  mothers 
and  house-keepers  in  the  North,  South,  East  and  West  gave 
me  unusual  facilities  for  preparing  such  a  work,  which  I 
regard  as  a  sort  of  Domestic  Encyclopedia,  containing  the 
results  of  the  experience  of  American  mothers  and  house¬ 
keepers.* 

All  the  avails  of  this  work,  over  which  I  have  any  control, 
are  entirely  devoted  to  the  enterprise  conducted  by  your  Board, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  limitation  of  the  constitution  referred 
to,  my  copyright  interest,  would,  ere  this,  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  your  control.  The  value  of  this  interest,  calculating 
from  the  income  it  has  yielded  the  last  two  years,  and  which 
is  rapidly  increasing,  cannot  be  less  than  $10,000.  This 
capital  I  propose  as  the  commencement  of  contributions  to 
sustain  what  I  deem  important  departments  of  service,  un¬ 
provided  for  by  your  constitution,  viz. ;  the  care  of  your  teach¬ 
ers  after  their  location,  the  raising  up  of  High  Schools  and 
Normal  Schools  on  the  plan  here  set  forth,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  agencies  for  these  objects. 

The  formation  of  many  Associations  on  the  basis  of  your 
present  constitution,  makes  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  change 

*  An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  publishers,  so  that  those  wishing  to  contribute  by 
this  method  to  this  cause  can  obtain  the  work  on  lower  terms,  and  yet  secure  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  profits  to  the  benevolent  object  By  sending  to  Harper  &  Brothers  in  New  York, 
and  purchasing  not  less  than  one  dozen  copies,  and  paying  cash  on  delivery,  the  two  volumes 
bound  in  one,  can  be  had  for  one  dollar,  and  the  publishers  are  paid  simply  the  cost  of  printing 
and  binding.  In  this  case  one  half  will  go  to  the  benevolent  object.  In  bookstores  generally, 
the  work  is  sold,  bound  in  two  volumes,  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  one  half  the  profits 
goes  to  the  publishers.  The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Chapters. 

VoL.  I.  Responsibilities  of  American  Women  ;  Care  of  Health ;  Healthful  Food  and  Drinks; 
Clothing ;  Cleanliness ;  Early  Rising ;  Domestic  Exercise ;  Domestic  Manners ;  Modes  of  pre¬ 
serving  Good  Temper  in  a  Housekeeper ;  System  and  Order ;  Charity  ;  Economy  of  Time  and 
Expenses ;  Health  of  Mind  ;  Domestics ;  Care  of  Infants ;  Management  of  Young  Children  ; 
Care  of  the  Sick  ;  Accidents  and  Antidotes ;  Domestic  Amusements  ;  Construction  of  Houses, 
(with  Drawings  to  illustrate ;)  Fires  and  Lights  ;  Washing  and  Ironing  ;  Whitening  and  Dying  ; 
Care  of  Parlors,  Dining  Room,  Kitchen,  and  Cellar  ;  Sewing,  Cutting  and  Mending;  Y’^ards  and 
Gardens ;  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Flowers ;  Miscellaneous  Directions. 

Contents  of  Von.  II.  Rules  for  selecting  Healthful  Food  and  Drinks  ;  Marketing  and  care  of 
Meats ;  Receipts  for  cooking  Meats,  Fish,  Soups  and  Vegetables ;  Ovens,  Yeast  and  Bread ;  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  articles  for  Breakfast  and  Tea ;  Receipts  for  Puddings,  Pies,  Cakes,  Preserves,  Pickles 
and  Articles  for  the  Sick;  Articles  for  Desserts  and  Evening  Parties;  Temperance  Drinks; 
Butter  and  Cheese  making ;  Conveniences  for  the  Sick,  (with  Drawings ;)  Care  of  Family 
Stores ;  Modes  of  preserving  Vegetables  and  Fruit ;  Directions  for  a  Dinner  Party  ;  Evening 
Parties ;  On  Setting  and  clearing  tables,  washing  dishes,  &c, ;  Systematic  family  arrangements  ; 
Kitchen  and  Family  Utensils,  (with  drawings  ;)  Style  of  Living;  Words  of  Comfort  for  dis¬ 
couraged  Housekeepers  ;  Counsels  for  Domestics  ;  Miscellaneous  Advice. 

The  receipts  are  not  copied  from  other  books,  but  were  furnished  by  some  of  the  best  house¬ 
keepers  in  our  country,  who  have  tested  them  thoroughly,  both  before  and  since  the  work  has 
been  issued. 
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it;  especially  as  a  large  number  of  the  patrons  might  disap¬ 
prove  any  such  change.  In  reference  then  to  the  receiving 
and  applying  this  fund  and  other  contributions  that  are  at  com¬ 
mand  for  the  same  objects,  I  would  submit  the  following  pro¬ 
posals  ; 

That  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  your  Board,  of  gentle¬ 
men  from  the  several  denominations  which  contribute  to  its 
funds,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  ; 

First,  to  enquire  in  regard  to  the  most  suitable  mode  of  or¬ 
ganizing  High  Schools  and  Normal  Schools,  especially  in  the 
newer  portions  of  our  country. 

Second,  to  enquire  as  to  the  expediency  of  establishing,  in 
connexion  with  some  of  these  schools.  Homes  for  the  teachers 
of  your  Board,  to  which  they  can  resort  in  the  various  emer¬ 
gencies  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Third,  to  employ  an  Agent  to  raise  up  High  Schools  and 
Normal  Schools,  and  to  render  both  aid  and  counsel  to  your 
teachers  after  their  location. 

Fourth,  to  receive  and  apply  the  funds  that  may  be  contrib¬ 
uted  for  these  purposes. 

Fifth,  to  report  on  all  these  points  at  your  next  annual 
meeting. 

In  reference  to  this  proposal  I  would  remark,  that  I  wish  to 
be  considered,  by  the  public  and  by  all  interested,  as  entirely 
disconnected  with  this  enterprise,  so  far  as  any  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  concerned.  Twice  during  the  past  two  years,  by  a 
course  of  invigorating  medical  treatment  (hydropathic)  I  have 
been  restored  to  almost  entire  health  and  vigor ;  and  then  by 
assuming  responsibilities  beyond  my  strength,  in  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  cause,  I  have  been  entirely  prostrated.  I  believe  it 
will  be  in  my  power,  the  coming  year,  to  raise  funds  for  at  least 
one  Institution  of  the  kind  herein  proposed,  and  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  the  organization  of  the 
same.  Should  the  proposals  here  made  be  complied  with,  I  am 
ready,  on  the  request  of  the  Committee  that  may  be  organized, 
to  attempt  thus  much  the  coming  year.  But  in  regard  to  any 
other  portions  of  this  enterprise,  I  must  hereafter  relinquish  all 
responsibility.  And  it  is  important  to  me  that  this  fact  should 
be  publicly  announced,  in  order  to  end  the  extensive  corres¬ 
pondence,  which  otherwise  will  be  forced  upon  me. 

In  making  this  announcement,  and  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceeding  communication,  I  by  no  means  would  make  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  has  resulted  from  a  feeling  of  disappointment, 
or  discouragement.  On  the  contrary,  the  success  of  this  en¬ 
terprise,  in  many  respects,  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine 
hopes.  Although  what  has  been  achieved  may  seem  small 
and  unsatisfactory,  in  comparison  with  the  object  aimed  at,  its 
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real  value  and  prospective  results  are  greater  than  can  be  re¬ 
alized.  Every  great  enterprise  must  begin  small  like  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed.  Every  new  and  untried  experiment 
meets  its  greatest  obstacles  at  the  commencement.  And,  ordi¬ 
narily,  the  greater  the  good  to  be  achieved,  the  greater  must 
be  the  impediments  that  are  to  test  the  patience  and  energy  of 
its  pioneers. 

As  to  the  points  in  which  the  enterprise  has  suffered  embar¬ 
rassment,  I  am  confident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of 
the  case  will  speedily  awaken  a  healthful  esprit  du  corps 
among  my  sex,  which  will  remedy  these  embarrassments. 
Already  there  are  pledged  to  this  cause  women  of  enlarged 
minds  and  generous  sympathies,  possessing  abundant  means 
and  extensive  influence.  These  deeply  feel,  that  this  is  the 
enterprise,  which  pre-eminently  tends  to  elevate  their  sex  to  the 
position  of  influence  and  usefulness  which  Heaven  designed 
them  to  occupy,  and  to  achieve  by  wise  measures,  what  has 
often  been  vainly  attempted  by  declaimers  on  woman’s  rights 
and  woman’s  wrongs,  who  seek  to  draw  her  from  her  appro¬ 
priate  sphere  into  the  arena  of  public  life.  Let  all  the  young 
children  of  our  land  be  supplied  by  well  trained  and  well  sup¬ 
ported  teachers  from  our  sex,  and  all  the  social  evils  that  now 
bear  so  heavily  on  woman,  even  in  this  favored  nation,  will  be 
forever  ended. 

In  Gov.  Slades  Report  of  last  year  was  an  account  of  mon¬ 
ies  received  and  expended  by  me  to  January  1st,  1848.  Ap¬ 
pended  is  an  account  of  the  same  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  1st, 
1849. 

Very  respectfully  yours 

CATHERINE  E.  BEECHER. 


P.  S.  The  Board  at  their  recent  annual  meeting  altered  the 
constitution  so  as  to  enable  them  to  aid  teachers  when  sick  or 
out  of  employ  without  any  fault  of  their  own.  They  also  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  writer  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  High  Schools.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Board 
will  eventually  decide  to  cooperate  through  the  agency  of  the 
Committee  at  Jacksonville* 


ACCOUNT  OF  MONIES  EECEIYED  AND  DISBURSED. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  monies  received  to  be  employed  by  me 


in  aiding  teachers  after  their  location. 

Mrs.  Hunter,  Philadelphia, . 10.00 

Ladies  of  Phila.,  by  Miss  Gill, . 25.00 

Ladies  of  Brooklyn,  by  Mrs.  Denton, . 50.00 

Do.  by  Dr.  Stone, . 100.00 

Do.  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Beecher, . 50.00 

Ladies  of  New  Haven,  by  Mrs.  T.  Pitkin, . 29.00 

Ladies  of  Boston,  by  Mrs.  Upham,  .  65.00 

Ladies  of  N.  Y.,  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Bedell,  . 162.00 

Do.  Do.  by  Dr.  Tyng, . 100.00 

Miss  S.  W.  Brayton,  Westernville,  N.  Y.,  ....  50.00 

Mrs.  C.  Van  Rensalear,  Burlington,  N.  J., . 25.00 

Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  Boston, . 10.00 


^676.00 

This  amount  has  been  expended  for  the  benefit  of  located  teachers,  and 
the  items  will  be  exhibited  to  the  donors,  either  personally,  or  by  letter, 
with  more  minute  details  of  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  than  can 
properly  be  presented  here.  The  contributions  of  Miss  Overacre  and  Mr. 
T.  Hedges  are  transferred  to  Gov.  Slade’s  account  in  his  second  amiual 
Report. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  monies  received  by  me  as  the  avails  of 
the  work  on  Domestic  Economy. 

To  Jan.  1, 1848, . ^313.83 

To  Jan.  1,  1849,  . ^614.80 

^928.63 

This  amount  has  chiefly  been  spent  in  books,  for  the  teachers,  in  provi¬ 
ding  furniture  and  apparatus  for  a  High  School  and  Teacher’s  Home,  and 
in  the  salary  of  an  agent,  who  will  hereafter  devote  his  time  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  High  Schools  and  the  care  of  teachers  after  they  are  located. 

Although  in  this  benevolent  enterprise,  as  well  as  every  other,  I  would 
claim  that  “  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,”  yet  the,  to  me,  painful  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  soHciting  and  administering  funds  devoted  to  benevolence, 
could  in  no  way  be  so  effectually  lessened,  as  by  the  consciousness  that  I 
had  contributed,  at  least  as  much  to  the  enterprise,  as  I  have  charged  for 
time  and  services.  During  the  two  last  years  I  have  devoted  my  whole 
time  to  this  object,  carrying  on  an  immense  correspondence  and  traveling 
more  than  five  thousand  miles,  and  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  For  this 
I  have  charged  my  traveling  expenses,  amounting  the  first  year  to  ^76 
and  the  second  to  $225,  and  also  at  the  rate  of  ^300  per  annum  for  ser-- 
vices,  postage,  stationery  &c.,  amounting  in  all  to  ^901.00.  Of  this,  as 
yet,  I  have  received  but  $197.95,  leaving  a  balance  due  to  me  of  $703.05. 

I  am  informed  by  the  general  Agent  that  he  has  been  unable  to  make 
collections  sufficient  as  yet  to  allow  him  to  pay  over  any  portion  of  this 
sum. 

This  article  remains  in  type  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  friends.  As 
some  alterations  may  he  made,  it  is  requested  that  it  may  in  no  way  he  made 
puhlic.  Those  gentlemen  interested  in  Normal  Schools  to  whom  this  is  sent, 
would  oblige  the  writer  hy  forwarding  to  her  at  Hartford  Conn.^  any  sug¬ 
gestions  on  that  topic. 


